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The Erria—1951 


In This Issue... 


A few months ago, we received a phone call from Denmark, asking if we had ever 
heard of the disaster involving the Danish ship Erria. The caller, Erik Jacobsen, had 
been on board the ship on a cold December night in 1951 when the ship caught fire 
in the Columbia River. Over the next few weeks and many phone calls and emails 
later, we had the story of Erik’s narrow escape from death on board the ship. For 
more information, we turned to the microfilms of the Evening Astorian Budget at 
the Astoria Public Library. Instead of unfolding in an orderly fashion and in a way 
that made sense, the story was confusing, with many contradictions. Presented 

in this issue is Erik’s story, preceded by a recounting of the events taken out of the 
newspapers. Don Fastabend, of the Astoria Marine Construction Company, has 
shared some of his memories of the event and its aftermath. Most of the photographs 
in the article were loaned to CCHS from Don’s collection and supplemented by 
photos from the CCHS collection. 


The children of Ole and Lovise Johnson; Mary, Ruth, Olaf, Ben and the others, are 
well known to Lower Columbia River area residents. Carrie Kandoll and Phyllis 
Anderson have brought us the story of the family’s years on an isolated farm at Eddy 
Point near Knappa. They describe the duties and pleasures of children tied to an 
existance when money was scarce and where the farm provided most of their needs. 
This story is presented in two parts; the second half will be in the Spring issue. 


Art Chan has brought us hundreds of photographs and negatives from his years as a 
commercial photographer in Astoria. In a recent donation was the photograph of a 
class of students in the 8th grade from Lewis and Clark School (Central) from about 
1955. By an odd coincidence, Gary Nelson, who at one time attended the same school 
about 1950 brought us a photo of some members of that same class. The two photos 
appear near the end of this issue. 
And Bruce Berney brin 
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Fire on the river 
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THE ERRIA 


By Liisa Penner 


The following material has been pieced from the pages of the Astorian-Budget from December 
1951 to the early months of 1952. An attempt has been made to integrate this material chrono- 
logically and reconcile some of the seemingly contradictory statements made by passengers and 
crew members of the Exria. The events of the night of December 20, 1951 happened so quickly 
that it is difficult to establish their exact order. 

Two people whose lives were affected by the fire share their memories in stories that follow this 
one. Each remembers the events somewhat differently. 

Note: “Navy” and “Coast Guard” are words not usually put into caps in earlier years. When we 


quote from the original newspapers, we will retain their usage. 


t 1:30 a.m. in the early morning Point waiting for conditions on the 
ours on Thursday, December 20, Columbia River bar to improve before 
1951, river pilot, Capt. A.T. Lowery an- the ship could cross out to the Pacific 
chored the Danish ship Erria off Tongue Ocean. The combination passenger and 


The Smoking Saloon on board the Evria where eight passengers died. 
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cargo ship belonging to the East Asiatic 
Company of Denmark had arrived a few 
hours before from Portland and would 
soon be heading for San Francisco, St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands, New York, 
then Liverpool and Copenhagen. The 
450-foot long, 5481 ton ship carried 31 
passengers and 83 crew members, a cargo 
of wheat, apples and lumber, with pig iron 
in ballast. This was the trip of a lifetime 
for some of the passengers. Most came 
from Copenhagen and British Columbia, 
and a few boarded in Portland. They were 
now in their cabins asleep after relaxing 
and socializing in the smoking salon, on 
the promenade deck and other communal 
spaces around the ship. 

The voyage had been uneventful 
except for a brief outage of power the pre- 
vious night when an officer had started 


a generator before the voltage was full, 


causing the circuit breakers in the entire 
system to trip. The electrical system was 
believed to be in good shape, however, 
as it had been checked and much of it 
replaced after a collision in New York 
harbor a year and some months earlier. 
Special lights on the electrical panel 
were designed to show any grounds or 
shorts and none had been seen so far 
this night. 

At 2:40 a.m., A.B. Fransen, the second 


ge 
ge 


mate, reported to Captain Niels Ag 
that he smelled smoke on his patrol 
around the ship. Capt. Agge sent him to 
find the source. In the locker on the port 
alleyway off the crew’s quarters on the 
second deck, he found smoldering waste 
paper and rags. Fransen threw everything 
over the side of the ship, then splashed 
water around the spot. The lights were 


out in the locker hampering his view 


The Dining Room on the Frria. 
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The deck on board the Erria before the fire. 


of the interior of the room. He located 
the electrician Carl Jorgensen and asked 
him to fix the lights. Jorgensen remained 
there while Fransen reported back to the 
captain that all appeared to be okay. 

Electrician Jorgensen checked the 
fuse boxes in the engine room and found 
two fuses had blown. He then checked 
the fuse box on the promenade deck 
and saw that two cables had gotten so 
hot the insulation had turned to ash 
and fell off when he touched them. The 
cables had already cooled down. In the 
men’s restroom, he discovered smoke. 
He opened a window to air the room 
out and looked around but didn’t find 
anything unusual. When he went to the 
radio room, the radio man complained 
that he smelled smoke. 


4 


Milton A. Powell, the officer of the 
deck at the Coast Guard station turned 
off the bar light, indicating that the 
Columbia River bar was quiet. Captain 
A.T. Lowery, the river pilot who had 
boarded the £yria in Portland, received 
instructions from the pilots’ office to 
move the ship down river to pick up a 
bar pilot. The order was given to raise 
the anchor, but before it was raised more 
than a few feet, smoke drifted into the 
area. Jorgensen, the electrician arrived 
to report his findings to Capt. Agge. The 
captain hurried to the chief mate’s cabin, 
woke him up and told him to get a crew 
together to look for the fire, 

Captain Harold E. Aune of Astoria, a 
bar pilot, had boarded a nearby ship, the 
Falkanger, when he saw what he thought 
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The engine room before the fire. 


was steam coming from Hatch 5 on the 
Erria. He heard someone there call for 
help. He called bar pilot Captain Harvey 
Schroeder on the radio at the station and 
told him that there appeared to be a fire 
aboard the Erria and to call the Navy 
and Coast Guard. Captain Aune then 
hoisted anchor on the Falkanger and 
moved down river. On board the Frria, 
a passenger, E.L. Blyth, was walking on 
the promenade deck when he saw flames 
break out. He also gave the alarm. 
Capt. Agge hurried below to the boat 
deck. He heard calls for help from two 
waiters whose heads poked out portholes. 
They told him the room was full of smoke 
and they couldn't get out by the door. 
A.B. Fransen and Captain Agge lowered 


ropes to the men who managed to climb 


out of the portholes. Smoke was then 
coming out of a passageway at the back 
of the ship. Captain Agge then ran to 
the charthouse and turned on the fire 
alarm. 

During fire drills, passengers had been 
informed that the hallway just aft of the 
smoking room was the place they were 
to gather because they could step out 
onto the boat deck without having to 
climb stairs. The last fire drill had been 
December 6 before the Erria’s trip to 
Vancouver, B.C. Drills were conducted 
only while out at sea. None of those 
boarding in the previous two weeks had 
been through the training. 

Down below in crew's quarters, Chief 
Steward Euden Christensen was awak- 


ened by the chief engineer. He got up, 
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A closeup view of the fire damage aboard the Erria 


ran to the doors of the passengers’ cabins, 
yelling “Get up! Fire!” making certain 
everyone responded. All the passengers 
except two women came up to the smok- 
ing lounge. Christensen tried to return to 
their rooms, but the smoke was too thick. 
He went back to the lounge, borrowed a 
gas mask and made a return trip, bringing 
the women back with him. 

Borg Rittig, a deck steward, opened 
the lounge doors and turned on the lights. 
As he finished doing this, the passengers 
started arriving. As he went down a 
stairway, he saw Mrs. Holst Anderson go 
into the lounge. 

Rittig later testified at a Coast Guard 
hearing that it was only half a minute 
from the time he turned on the lights 
and left the lounge until he tried to 
return to it. By then there was so much 
smoke, he couldn't see and he couldn't 
go back into the lounge. Mrs. Anderson’s 


6 


body and that of her husband were later 
found there. 

A passenger, Baron Niels luel 
Brockhoff, a retired official of the East 
Asiatic Company and a veteran of two 
world wars, got out of bed in sick bay 
when he heard shouting about the fire, 
and went into the chart house to offer 
his help. He directed Jens Hougaard, 
the radio man, to send out an SOS then 
left. The baron escorted two women from 
their cabins to the smoking lounge. He 
returned to the door of the lounge not 
three minutes later and when he started 
to look in, fire and smoke came out “like a 
shot,’ forcing him to rush off to a lifeboat. 
One of the women was later found to have 
died in the fire. 

In the radio room, Hougaard sent 
out the distress signal, receiving a reply 
from an unnamed ship, as smoke began 
filling the room. Power went off at the 
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The tug Zwarte Zee on the Columbia River in front of Astoria, towing the Erria to the 
Netherlands for reconstruction. Van Camps Sea Foods is center back of the railroad tracks. 
At right is the Anderson Cannery. Buildings in front are, from left to right: the Mermaid 
Tavern, building with false front is Josephson’s Market (formerly the fishermen’s union 
hall, the Josephson house and at right are the Union Oil tanks. ID’s by Nancy Gibson & 
Mike Josephson. 


main transmitter and the lights went 
out. Hougaard left the key pushed down, 
automatically sending an SOS. Flames 
were at the door, so he climbed out the 
window. 

Third Officer Kestrup Espensen later 
said he was called from his quarters on 
the bridge by Capt. Agge. He went afton 
the promenade deck, saw heavy smoke 
coming up from a stairway and started 
playing a fire hose down the stairs. Then 
the paint over his head started to melt and 
flames suddenly shot out from the ceiling. 
He took off. From the promenade, he 
went to the lounge. He called into the 
lounge— Anyone here? Then get out.” 
No one answered. His flashlight showed 


only a foot or so into the dense smoke. 


He had no smoke mask, but held a wet 
handkerchief over his face. 

Chief Steward Christensen had 
checked the passengers in the smoking 
lounge and found all present. He escorted 
everyone out when it began to fill with 
smoke. He ordered the passengers to 
climb into the lifeboats and spent the 
next few minutes helping them. The 
first to board was a woman with a small 
child. He did not count the people as 
they boarded lifeboats because there 
wasn't time. Christensen then checked 
the smoking lounge, he later said, and 
found all the passengers had left. 

Three of the ship’s lifeboats launched 
without any trouble. The fourth dangled 
from the davits and was abandoned. 
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Captain Schroeder, at the bar pilots’ 
office, had called the Coast Guard office 
and spoke to Milton A. Powell, the 
officer of the deck, at 2:40 a.m. Powell 
and Commander Victor Johnson, of the 
Tongue Point buoy depot and two other 
Coast Guardsmen took a picket boat out 
to the Erria to search for survivors. They 
found two cabin boys who had been 
trapped below decks, tightly wedged in 
portholes. They helped them out and 
down a rope to the picket boat. Three 
more people, floating in one of the life 
boats, joined them. The survivors landed 
at Tongue Point where immediate work 
was done to make them as comfortable 
as possible. 

Cart. Lowery AND JOHN Ray 

About the time the order was given to 
raise the anchor on the Evria, two men, 
gasping for breath, climbed up to the 
bridge and told Captain Agge that the 


ship was on fire amidships. Captain Agge 


left but Capt. Lowery, the river pilot, 
didn’t see any smoke and remained on 
the bridge. “I had just dropped anchor,” 
he later said. “when someone yelled fire so 
I wheeled around and there were flames 
shooting all over the place” He looked 
out of the bridge and saw eleven-year 
old John Ray, hanging on the rail of the 
cabin deck. The boy couldn't go down the 
steps to the main deck because it was on 
fire. Capt. Lowery told the boy to get as 
far down as he could on the railing and 
jump onto a pile of rope. The boy obeyed 
and landed safely. 

Lowery grabbed hold of a hoisting 
cable and tried to slide down it, but the 
cable cut his hands. He let go and fell 
the last fifteen feet. When he landed, his 
legs buckled under him and he rolled 
over, landing on his hip and hitting his 
head. He passed out. When he regained 
consciousness, he saw the frightened boy 
standing on the bow of the ship. Capt. 


Astorian-Budget Dec. 21, 1951 


}Canadian Woman Tells How She 
(Crawled Out of Burning Vessel 


Eva M. Powley of 


( Winnipeg and her niece, 


( Miss Marjorie Hazelwood 
( of Victoria, B.C., were 
( traveling on a vacation 
( trip together when the 
( fire broke out. This is the 
story that Miss Powley 
( told Astorian-Budget City 
( Editor Harold Hughes. 


“We had more clothes 
on than most people when 
we fought our way through 
the smoke from our cab- 
ins aboard the Erria as it 
burned. 

“Many of the women left 
the smoke-filled ship with 
only flimsy night clothes 
on. Those who hesitated to 


grab more clothes may have 
been lost. 

“l was sleeping in a cabin 
on the third deck from the 
top deck with my niece, 
Miss Marjorie Hazelwood, 
of Victoria when the pretty 
red-headed stewardess 
knocked at our door. 

Gets Towels 
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Lowery made his way over to the boy and 
told him to climb down the ladder to the 
pilot launch that had come alongside. 
Lowery followed him on to the launch 
where they landed amid a score or more 
of screaming survivors. Both Lowery and 
the boy were taken to the hospital where 
the river pilot remained but John Ray was 
treated and released. 
JOHN Ray AND THE “SMOKING LOUNGE” 
On shore, John Ray was finally 
reunited with his father, mother, sister 
and three-month-old baby brother. John 
had been separated from the others on 
the ship while they were waiting to 
board the life rafts. His baby brother had 
needed diapers. John hurried back into 
the interior of the ship to look for them. 
He reached the lounge where the air was 
thick with smoke and flames were racing 
through the room. He saw people “asleep” 
in the chairs, he said later. “Even if they 
hadn't been asleep, they couldn't have 


gotten out. I got out because I was small 
enough to go through a little window.” 
The flames seared his foot as he scrambled 
to freedom. Shortly afterward, Capt. 
Lowery helped him off the ship. 

THE BRUNLEES FAMILY 

Angus M. Brunlees had operated 
a hardware business in White Horse, 
Yukon Territory in Canada. He and his 
wife had always wanted to travel around 
the world. This trip was to take them 
through the Panama Canal to New 
York and then to Copenhagen. They 
planned to tour the British Isles, France, 
Belgium, Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. The trip was to be a substitute 
for their regular Christmas. 

When the alarm was sounded on the 
Erria, Brunlees, his wife, Kathleen, their 
six-year-old daughter, Elizabeth, and 
eleven-year-old son, William, waited for 
a few minutes out on the boat deck. It 
was cold out there and the family was 


“We got up and got 
dressed. I forgot the coat 
to my suit, but I put on my 
streetcoat. We grabbed two 
towels. 

“By that time the smoke 
had filled the corridor. The 
stewardess had told the 
crew that we were still not 
out of our cabins. A man 


with a gas mask came along 
the corridor to lead us out. 
“I didn’t get his name, 
but we held onto his coat 
tails and crawled up three 
flights to the boat deck. 


Reach Lounge 

“We reached the main 
lounge on the top deck. It 
was free of smoke. I believe 
that some of the lost people 
are in there. After we left 
it, the French doors burst 
open from the pressure 
of the smoke that later 
filled it. 

“The stairways lead- 
ing from the decks below 
were all burning and acting 
as chimneys for the fire 
below. 

“One of those lost was 


one of the most beauti- 
ful women I’ve ever seen. 
She had got on the ship at 
Copenhagen. Her mother 
was once a Metropolitan 
Opera company singer. 
Not Frightened 

“We were never fright- 
ened. But we were lucky. 
Had we gone back for some 
of our valuables we would 
not be here. That’s what 
happened to many people 
aboard. They went back for 
something. 


“We lost all of our 
( Continued On Page 10 
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not warmly dressed. Jens Hougaard, the 
radio man, testified later at the Coast 
Guard hearing that Mrs. Brunlees, her 
son and daughter were outside when 
he hurried back to the radio room, and 
reached his arm in the window to get his 
jacket. When he returned to the boats, 
Mrs. Brunlees and her daughter had 
disappeared. He asked William where 
his mother and sister were. William 
replied that he didn’t know. They had 
evidently gone inside to wait. Suddenly 
smoke and flames blasted out the doors 
of the lounge. When Angus Brunlees 
realized that his wife and daughter were 
in the lounge, he became frantic. It was 
impossible for him to go into the inferno 
to rescue them. He and his son climbed 
into a lifeboat and it pulled away from 
the ship as flames began to reach into 
the sky. Although Brunlees didn’t suffer 
any injuries, the shock of this ordeal put 
him into the hospital. Any mention of 


_¢ (Continued From Page 9 ) 


the fire caused him to break into tears. 
The doctor described him as a “shattered 
wreck.” His son William was given into 
the temporary care of the Red Cross and 
local residents. “I hope they suffocated 
quickly before the flames got to them,” 
Brunlees said of his wife and daughter. 
Days later their bodies were discovered in 
the smoking saloon. Elizabeth was still 
sitting in her mother’s lap. 
THE LAUNDRESSES AND THE STEWARD 
When the order came to go to the 
boats, Astrid Permin, the head laundress, 
and two of her workers, Lilly Haase and 
Thorn Andersen behind her, went up the 
stairway. When she reached the outside, 
Lilly and Thorn had disappeared. “I was 
certain they were right behind me. I had 
no trouble getting to the boat deck,” 
Mrs. Permin said. Tommy Fransen, a 
seaman on the ship had seen Lilly and 
Thorn standing outside the promenade 


deck hall. “They laughed at me,” he later 


‘) clothes and our jewelry 


% except what we had on. Our 


“{ total losses would amount 
“/ to about $5000. 
‘~ “We reached the boat 
'( deck in time to see one of 
q the lifeboats tip forward 
“( and enter the water head 
9 first. Luckily, no one was 
{ init. 

“Our boat, after it was 
( launched, made two trips 
“( back to the ship to pick 
(up survivors hanging on 
“( ropes. 
“On the last trip the wa- 


10 


ter was only six inches from 
the gunnels of the boat. 
In Danger Again 

“We were in danger of 
being swamped as the water 
poured out of an exhaust 
pipe on the boat and into 
our lifeboat. 

“One of the women 
started screaming, but a 
passenger in the boat told 
her to shut up, and in no 
uncertain terms. She did. 

“After we landed, we got 
a real reception from the 
coast guard, the navy and 


Red Cross. Those people 
were simply wonderful. 

“T want to thank Mrs. 
Victor Johnson. She’s 
the wife of Coast Guard 
Commander Johnson. She 
was wonderful, bringing re- 
freshments from her home 
to give us. She even gave 
some of the survivors the 
commander’s own clothes. 

“It was terrible about 
those people who lost their 
lives. We knew all of them 
personally. We had been 
on the boat 10 days. I guess 
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said, “because I had cotton waste over my 
mouth and nose to keep out the smoke.” 
The bodies of the two women were later 
found in an enclosed companionway on 
the promenade deck. 

A.S. Iversen, a steward on the Erria, 
was on the boat deck when the boats 
were being lowered. He was wearing 
only long underwear and wrapped in a 
blanket when he offered to help launch 
the boats. He was told that dressed as he 
was he would only be in the way. Iversen 
returned to his room. Days later his body 
was found in a companionway near his 
quarters. 

COUNTING PASSENGERS 

As passengers arrived at the Tongue 
Point Coast Guard station dock, Purser 
Eric Hansen of the Erria recorded the 
names of those rescued on scraps of 
paper. Eleven names were missing. They 
included eight passengers in addition to 
the two laundresses and the steward: 


PASSENGERS 
Mr. & Mrs. 
Copenhagen 


Holst Andersen, 


Mrs. A. Sorensen, Copenhagen 

Miss Dorothy Meyers, Vancouver, B.C. 

G.F. Scott, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mrs. A.M. Brunlees and her daughter 
Elizabeth of Vancouver, B.C. 

Mrs. C.M. Taylor, Vancouver, B.C. 


CREW 
Thorn Anderson, laundress 
Lilly Haase, laundress 
A.S. Iversen, steward 


It wasn’t certain at first if the missing 
had drowned or were trapped inside 
the burning ship. Coast Guard boats 
and Navy boats and planes searched 
the waters for survivors until noon after 


the fire. 


we won't really feel this 
disaster for a week. Then it 
will hit us. 
No More Boats 

I don’t know what we 
are going to do. We had 
planned to sail to New 
York and spend a week 
there. I know we won't 
be getting on any more 
boats. But we'll be taking a 
vacation for about a month. 
Tomorrow (Friday) we go 
to Portland. 

“The company has been 
very nice. Each of us got 
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$50 and any clothes we 
needed. We were terribly 
lucky.” 

“T’ve made numerous 
Atlantic crossings, but this 
is the first time I’ve had 
trouble at sea. 

“T want to praise the 
stewardess. She saved our 
lives by warning us and 
sending someone back to 
us. I don’t even know her 
name, but she was a pretty 
red-headed girl. 

“Tt was to have been such 
a nice trip. The passengers 


were all so well acquainted © 


and adjusted. We were hav- ( 
ing fine bridge games. Now ( 
that is all lost.” 





FIGHTING THE FIRE 

The Navy sent two boats to fight 
the 50-foot high flames, a tug and a 
freboat. The Coast Guard sent the cut- 
ters Whitebush and the Ivy. Commander 
Quentin Greeley, Captain of the Port, 
directed fire fighting operations. The fire 
was not completely out until January 1°, 
about twelve days later. 

The fire, mainly amidships, quieted 
somewhat about 5 a.m. on the 20° but at 
7:30 a.m., there was a series of explosions 
and flames rose above the superstructure. 
Boats poured tons of water onto the Erria. 
The weight of all this water caused the 
ship to list to starboard. Astoria Fire 
Chief Wayne Osterby had been on the 
Coast Guard cutter /vy all night and 
recommended that the fireboats stop 
pumping water onto the ship for fear it 
would capsize. They stopped pumping 
water at 11 a.m. In spite of the heat, 
Coast Guardsmen were able to board the 
ship’s stern, reporting that there could 
not be any life on the ship. Chief Osterby 
decided not to put men aboard the ship 
yet to fight the fire because the smoke was 
still too thick. 

The ship was grounded on the river 
bottom at the south edge of the main 
ship channel with the stern swinging 
free. Water was only three feet below the 
portholes on the starboard side. In the 
afternoon, two Navy tugs pushed the 
Erria onto the beach near Alderbrook to 
keep it from sinking. 

The next day, high winds coming 
down the Columbia River fanned the 
flames. The river was too rough for close 
maneuvering and fire fighting operations 
had to cease for a while. The wheat 


holds and the engine room continued 


Ve 


burning. 

Workers from the Astoria Marine 
Construction Company cut holes in the 
Erria’s hull along the waterline and shot 
hundreds of pounds of carbon dioxide, a 
fire-fighting chemical, into the interior of 
the ship while nearby steel plates on the 
side of the ship glowed red. A day later, 
they seemed to be making progress. 

The carbon dioxide came from Astoria 
Marine Construction and the Navy. 
When all the carbon dioxide in the area 
had been exhausted, three tanks of it 
were rushed to Astoria by the Foss Tug 
Company from Tacoma ina truck. John 
Cederberg of AMCCO had directed the 
initial application of the gas. The work 
was taken over by Fred Devine of the 
Salvage Chief from Portland. 

B. Meisling, the Seattle agent of 
the East Asiatic Company that owned 
the Erria, had attempted to board the 
ship, but failed, reporting that “It will 
be a week before people can go in there 
without wearing asbestos clothing and 
gas masks.” 

The Erria contained 700,000 feet 
of lumber in hatch no. 2 that had not 
burned, but was very dry because of the 
fire. Firefighting efforts were directed to 
that area. 

On Christmas Day, workers from the 
Salvage Chief welded up the portholes 
to prevent more water from entering 
the ship. 

The next day, a strong east wind and 
choppy water again stopped fire-fighting 
work. The Salvage Chief left to work on 
the Umpqua River. The Knappton Tug 
and Barge company’s tug Tonquin took 
over the work on the fire. The ship’s 
Owners were getting anxious to get it 
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out and kept work going on it as much 
as possible. Finally on January 1, the fire 
was officially out. The steel plates on the 
sides of the ship had buckled with the 
heat, but the ship was still able to float 
at high tide. 

‘Two weeks after the Erria was towed 
to the mudflats at Alderbrook, it was 
towed back out to deep water in the 
channel and was on its way to terminal 4 


in Portland for temporary repairs. 
RETRIEVING THE MISSING 

Early in the morning on December 
23'4, salvage crews, wearing oxygen 
masks provided by the Coast Guard, were 
able to get through some of the passage- 
ways on the ship to search for the missing. 
In a companionway on the promenade 
deck, one deck below the lounge, they 
found the bodies of the two laundresses. 


Astorian-Budget Dec. 21, 1951 


Columbia’s Rough Bar Credited 
With “Saving” 103 Lives Here 


The Columbia river’s 
notoriously cussed and dis- 
cussed, rough and rugged, 
slammed and damned bar 
was just as rampaging as 
ever Thursday morning. 
And by so being, it can be 
credited with “saving” 103 
people’s lives. 

A fearful respect for the 
rolling Columbia passage 
was the single factor which 
kept the once proud Danish 
motorship Erria within 
“spitting distance” of a U.S. 
coast guard depot rather 
than many miles at sea. 

High Praise Given 

It would take little in way 
of conjecture to imagine the 
lot of 114 undergoing the 
same conditions on the not 
too Pacific ocean. 
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Words are not adequate 
to describe the efficiency 
and method of the officers 
and men of Comdr. Victor 
Johnson’s Tongue Point 
coast guard command. 
Rescue and fire-fighting 
operations were superbly 
managed. 

But far more notewor- 
thy was the individual 
benevolence of the men 
and women of the depot 
who emptied lockers and 
closets to clothe shivering, 
and sometimes nearly nude, 
survivors. 

Before Red Cross disas- 
ter relief could be procured, 
many of the hapless crew- 
men and passengers were 
wearing at least one item of 


navy or coast guard issue. 


Yeoman duty in this 
endeavor was carried on( 
by the “first lady” of the ¢ 
depot, the commander’s © 
wife, “Johnny” Johnson. @ 
Mrs. Johnson and her staff @ 
of navy nurses and corps- ¢ 
men were busier than chip- : 
munks in a corn bin. 

There was coffee to pour, ¢ 
bodies to clothe, anxiety to © 
comfort and a thousand mi- ¢ 
nor needs to attend. All of 
this was done with the effi- ¢ 
ciency of the sweep of a new 


broom by Mrs. Johnson’s 


corps—so thoroughly, in § 


fact that the commander ¢ 
himself later observed that ¢ 


he would have to invest in 





CCHS Photo #3994-350 








(Continued From Page 13) 

But in spite of the charity 
and compassion of mem- 
bers of the depot, there 
were those who could not 
receive too much attention, 
those like A.M. Brunlees 
and Hugo Ray, passengers 
of the ill-fated Erria. 

Brunlees-his wife and 
daughter are still miss- 
ing—and Ray—he later 
learned that his missing 
boy was safe—could only 
stare blankly out at the 
scene of nearby horror with 
mixed hope and despair 
and wonder. 

And the tradition of the 
sea was manifest with the 
officers of the trim Danish 
motorship. At least four, 
the captain, the deck of- 
ficer, the chief engineer 
and another unidentified, 
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had to be threatened with 
stern coast guard handling 
before they would leave the 
fire-swept ship. 

When a picket boat 
was dispatched to “force- 
fully remove those men” 
the proud and stubborn 
Dane seafarers decided to 
comply. Reluctantly, the 
captain left his charge. But 
only by physical force was 
he convinced that he could 
not remain at the scene 
aboard one of the fire-fight- 
ing vessels. 

Cabin Boys Saved 

The almost unbelievable 
survival of two cabin boys 
was related by a chief petty 
officer in command of one 
of the picket boats. The 
coast guardsman said that 
when his craft was circling 
the doomed vessel in search 











of survivors, he noticed ( 
two very tightly occupied < 
portholes. 

Pulling alongside, he@ 
said he arrived on the@ 
scene in time to assist the cs 
two cabin boys through 
the ports. “I don’t know (~ 
why they don’t make those ee 
things bigger,” he said. “I Cs 


wouldn’t believe that aman 































could get through one, but © 
these boys did.” . 

A possible solution as (| 
to the cause of the fire was © 













given by an unidentified 





seaman who said that he i 






saw the disaster’s start in@ 


No. 5 hold. In sketchy Y 


English, he laboringly? 
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The two women, scantily clad, were only 
partially burned. A charred fur coat, its 
pockets stuffed with personal items, was 
found nearby. Later in the day, salvage 
crews found eight bodies, all passengers, 
in the main lounge of the ship where they 
had gathered before they were to board 
the lifeboats. Coroner Raymond Luce said 
the victims had been overcome by smoke. 
Seven of the eight passengers found in the 
lounge were still seated or lying in chairs. 
The other was found on the deck in the 
middle of the lounge. Although most 
of the bodies were charred, Luce said, 
several were only slightly burned. The 
body of A.S. Iversen, the ship steward, 
the last of the missing, was recovered 
later in a below-decks passage near the 
crew's quarters. Helping Coroner Luce to 
remove the bodies were Bill Thompson, 
Bud Clark and Merrill Ginn. 
COMFORTING THE SURVIVORS 

The survivors, shivering with cold, 
were unloaded from rescue boats at the 
Coast Guard Station at Tongue Point 
where emergency clothing was quickly 
rounded up from lockers of the service- 
men. The Coast Guard and the Navy 
supplied sandwiches and coffee. 

At 4 in the morning on the 20°, 
Coast Guard Commander Johnson called 
Graham Barbey, Disaster Chairman 
of the American Red Cross. Barbey 
notified Mrs. Louise Mackenzie, Clatsop 
County Executive Secretary of the Red 
Cross, a resident of Seaside. Then he 
contacted Mrs. W.S. McGregor, Clothing 
Chairman. Mrs. McGregor got her com- 
mittee together and went out to Tongue 
Point to find out exactly how much 
clothing was needed. By 5:30 a.m., local 
merchants had thrown open their doors 
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to the Red Cross. (Insurance companies 
were expected to pay for the clothing at 
a later date.) After initial clothing was 
disbursed, 103 survivors were taken to 
the John Jacob Astor Hotel at 14° and 
Commercial. Crew members were later 
taken four at a time to clothing stores 
for complete outfitting, a process that 
took a long time and was described as 
the biggest supply job the Red Cross had 
undertaken in recent years. They had 
virtually nothing and many had to be 
clothed from the skin out. 

In the lobby of the hotel, the survivors 
watched television and sat in groups talk- 
ing. One “distinguished looking” man, 
who wore a striped pajama top, asked 
Mrs. Mackenzie if she could find him a 
shirt to wear. 

Capt. John Stava of the Astoria 
Salvation Army acted as interpreter for 
the Danish crew members who were 
unable to speak English. 

The Red Cross, with a crew of ten 
people at Tongue Point and more at 
the hotel, helped notify relatives of the 
survivors. Phone calls and telegrams with 
messages of the disaster were sent out to 
points all over the world. The story made 
national and international news. 

C.L. McVey, the local immigration 
service official, made arrangements for 
surviving passengers to leave for their 
homes. Temporary documents were to 
replace their lost passports and other 
papers. The East Asiatic Company gave 
each survivor $50 spending money. 

For several days, John Jacob Astor 
Hotel managers, Guyon Blisset and John 
Osburn kept a special bulletin board for 
ship notices in the hotel lobby and the 
Red Cross maintained a booth there. 
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CHRISTMAS FAR FROM HOME 

Most of the passengers returned to 
their homes before Christmas. The crew 
members remained in the area pending 
the Coast Guard hearing into the fire. 
Because they would still be here at 
Christmas, Louise Mackenzie of the Red 
Cross appealed to the public to invite 
crew members to their homes for dinner. 
The public responded enthusiastically. 
There were more invitations than avail- 
able crew members. The evening of the 
23" the Erria crew hosted a Danish-style 
dinner at the John Jacob Astor Hotel 
for twenty members of the hotel and 
coffee house staff, in return for a party 
given by the staff the previous night. 
The cooks from the Erria served roast 
goose, rice, boiled potatoes, red cabbage, 
plums and other Danish delicacies. On 


the evening of the 24°", the crew of 
the Erria was invited to a Danish style 
celebration at the USO hosted by the 
local Danish brotherhood with the help 
of the Salvation Army. There was dancing 
around a Christmas tree and a sermon by 
Rey. Lars Stalsbroten in Danish. 

The only passengers remaining in 
Astoria over Christmas were Baron 
Brockhoff who was in the hospital with 
diabetic problems, and Angus Brunlees, 
who was still hospitalized with shock, 
and his son, William. Donald B. and 
Anita (Gimre) Richardson, living at 1184 
Irving in Astoria (the old numbering), 
volunteered to care for William until his 
father was released from the hospital. 
The community joined the Richardsons 
in trying to bring some pleasure to a boy 
who had lost his mother and sister in 


The Zwarte Zee, said to be the largest tug in the world in 1952 when it towed the 


Erria from Portland to Schiedam, Netherlands for repairs. 


Courtesy of Don Fastabend 
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the fire on the ship. Billy received a big 
stack of presents, including a brand new 
electric train, a ping pong set, an archery 
Set, an erector set, a kit electric motor, 
a crystal set, a sling shot, a basketball, 
books, model airplanes, and clothes. “I 
would like to thank all the kind folks in 
Astoria and especially the men behind 
this idea to give me a nice Christmas,” 
Billy said. “I think I got too much, but 
believe me, I enjoy every toy and I’m 
going to take every one home.” Billy’s 
father was released from the hospital the 
day after Christmas and the two returned 
to Canada shortly afterward. 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE DISASTER 

By February 5, 1952, three lawsuits 
had been filed against the owners of the 
Erria, the East Asiatic Company, Ltd., 
seeking a total of $38,750 for the death 


of Kathleen Brunlees of Vancouver, B.C. 


and her daughter, Elizabeth Mary, for 
injuries suffered by the widower, Angus 
Brunlees and for loss of baggage. As a 
result of this claim, the owners of the 
Erria filed a petition in federal district 
court in Portland asking that they be 
exonerated from liability. In the event 
they were not, they asked that the liability 
be limited to its remaining interest in the 
damaged ship plus freight charges that 
were due. 

The Coast Guard hearing began in 
Astoria on December 26‘, presided 
over by a two-man board consisting of 
Commander James E. Wilkinson and Lt. 
Comdr. Arthur C. Hoene, members of 
the Portland inspection office. Testimony 
was given by Capt. Agge, the officers on 
the ship, and a few of the crew members, 
Captain Lowery, the river pilot, who was 
interviewed in the hospital, and others. 


The Erria, being towed to the Netherlands after temporary repairs were made in Portland. 
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The investigation, according to the Coast 
Guard, was not to fix any civil or criminal 
liabilicy but to improve safety at sea 
regulations. Newspaper stories reported 
the interviews each day. 

Testimony was given mainly on two 
issues: 1. What caused the fire? The Coast 
Guard board focused on the operation of 
the wiring of the anchor winch system, 
suspecting a malfunction. Capt. Agge 
said he first saw smoke when the anchor 
was being raised. Electrician Jorgensen 
insisted that the fire started before the 
anchor was moved. The cause was never 
pinpointed in the newspaper. 

2. Why were the passengers still in the 
Smoking Saloon while the boats were be- 
ing loaded? Several crew members swore 
that they checked the saloon and found 
it empty. One member of the ship’s staff 
claimed that the passengers had acted 
against orders when they returned to the 
saloon after finding it too cold outside. 
Eight out of the 31 passengers died (25 
percent) while only 3 out of 83 crew 
members died (3 12 percent). 

RETURN TO DENMARK 

Forty seven of the crew members 
returned to Denmark on December 29. 
They went by bus to Portland and Seattle, 
then flew to New York where a specially 
chartered plane took them across the 
Atlantic. The remaining thirty-three 
members stayed to fight the fire on the 
Erria. About a month later, Mrs. W.R. 
Graham of Navy Heights received a 
letter in Danish from Roland Jensen, a 
steward on the Erria who had visited at 
her home. He said the crewmen arrived 
in Denmark on December 315*. He 
expressed his thanks for the hospitality 
shown him. Thorleif Madsen, of Seaside, 
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who worked at Thiels Restaurant, trans- 
lated the letter. Ed Johnson, who hosted 
Baron Brockhoff, also received a letter of 
appreciation. “I look back on my stay in 
your nice town with my deepest gratitude 
for all the kindness we met there from the 
whole population. It was really inspiring 
to meet with such kindness and hospital- 
ity from everyone,” he wrote. 

After AMCCO crews patched up the 
sides of the charred Erria, the Salvage 
Chief towed the ship to Portland for 
more repairs. In Portland, the cargo 
was removed. Wheat and paper rolls in 
Hold 1 showed a little damage. The apple 
cargo was completely lost. Some of the 
cargo of lumber was still in good shape. 
In mid May 1952, the 200-foot Dutch 
tug Zwarte Zee, the most powerful tug 
in the world at the time, towed the Erria 
out over the Columbia River bar for the 
long trip to Rotterdam. After months 
of reconstruction, it returned to sea as a 
freighter. On the way from Portland to 
Rotterdam, the Erria had a crew of 12 
Y2, The one-half man was a cabin boy. 
Thirteen was considered an unlucky 
number. 

Note: Pat Wendt, a volunteer with 
the Clatsop County Genealogy Society at 
CCHS and a retired respiratory therapist, 
provided an explanation for the absence 
of signs that the victims in the saloon had 
attempted to escape. She said that a sudden 
burst of heat and flame may have seared 
their windpipes and lungs, immediately 
incapacitating them and robbing them of 
the power to move. %® 
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A crewman'’s first-hand account. 





THE SAGA OF THE FIRE ABOARD 
THE DANISH SHIP ERRIA AT 


ASTORIA, 


OREGON 


By Erik Jacobsen 


n 1951, the Danish ship Erria left 

Denmark bound for several ports in 
the United States and was headed home 
to Denmark from Vancouver, British 
Columbia. During the return tour, we 
entered the Columbia River en route to 
Portland, Oregon for cargo. ‘The follow- 
ing evening, because of a heavy storm on 
the Pacific Ocean, we were anchored 
outside Astoria to avoid the dangerous 
bar on the Columbia River. 

At that time, I was 
a marine engineer 
but was asleep in my 
room the night the fire 
occurred. 

Between 12 a.m. and 
1 a.m. on December 20, 
the other engineer on 
duty came to my quarters and woke me 
up telling me of a fire on the ship, then 
hurriedly left to attend to the life boats 
on the upper deck. I assumed the fire was 
small and just needed to be extinguished 
so I dressed in my working clothes and 
went down on the main deck to try to 
help. | found myself alone on the deck 
and after seeing a water hose, and still half 
asleep, I picked it up and started to spray 
water on the main deck, unaware that 
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ORs TENORS A ie ® Ay oe | 
IS SO GREAT AND MY 
BOAT IS*SO SMALE. — 


Words written on an ashtray in 
President John F. Kennedy’s office 
in the White House. 





my efforts were too late. After a while, 
two crew members came running from 
a corridor in the middle of the ship and 
met me on the deck. One member did not 
come out. We later learned he died from 
the smoke before he could escape. 

We searched for the life boats but 
discovered that the starboard side of the 
ship was engulfed in flames and were 
raging at a great height. On the other side 
of the life boat deck we found there were 
no boats left. We looked 
around and finally saw 
a lifeboat on the stern 
side hanging in the da- 
vit. We quickly boarded 
the lifeboat and hoisted 
ourselves down into the 
ocean by cutting the 
ropes with an axe. 

The night was very dark but we had 
the light from the fire from the Erviaa nd 
as we floated out into the night, the only 
light we saw was coming from a town 
we later learned was Astoria. It was so 
dark we were never able to find oars or 
a flash light to help us navigate. The sea 
was not heavy and the light from Astoria 
was enough to reduce any feeling of 
panic. After half an hour or so, we heard 
19 


noise from a motorboat and soon saw a 
searchlight hit the side of our boat. We 
sighed with relief when we were taken 
aboard as we knew we were saved. We 
were taken to the Coast Guard station 
near Astoria where I believe we were the 
last three people to come ashore from 
the Erria alive. 

People from the ship stood outside the 
Coast Guard station and looked for more 
people coming ashore. 
The chief engineer was 
counting the survivors 
and wondering how 
many more were miss- 
ing. I never saw any more 
lifeboats from the Erria 
and realized my good fortune. We kept 
looking for more lifeboats through the 
rest of the night and then in the morning 
were taken from the station by bus to a 
hotel in Astoria. 

I have often wondered what happened 
to the captain of the ship and how he 
fared, but | presumed he went in one of 
the lifeboats with the passengers. Reports 
in the newspaper said that he was the last 
to leave the ship alive, but I think that 
he was not. 

I had later learned that eight pas- 
sengers went from the cabin up to the 
boat deck wearing only the clothes they 
had on when they left their rooms. It was 
extremely cold and quite uncomfortable 
for them. They were told to go into the 
saloon on the boat deck and wait until the 
boats were ready to be lowered down in 
the water. For reasons I wasn’t aware of. 
they were not called to leave the saloon 
and were overcome by the smoke. 

The two crew members from the 
kitchen [stewards] and I were the only 
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“THE OCEAN CHANGED 
BOYS TO MEN AWD 
WOMEN TO WIDOWS.” 


Fromanessay written by the Danish 
writer Carsten Andersen. 





survivors not evacuated with the others. 

I later realized that we all were very 
lucky, because if the Erria had not been 
delayed on the Columbia River, we could 
have had the fire in open sea in severe 
storm conditions and all aboard would 
have lost their lives. 

During our stay in the hotel, the 
Red Cross gave us coupons we could 
use in shops to find new clothes. I have 
never seen seamen so 
well dressed. Some wore 
their first black suits 
with ties on the streets 
of Astoria. 

People in Astoria 
were always very help- 
ful and friendly. Before the Red Cross 
came, I walked around town while still 
in my working clothes. As I looked in 
the windows for new clothes, the owners 
would come out and invite me in and tell 
me | could take whatever I wanted free 
of charge. 

Some days later, Dr. Kullberg came to 
the John Jacob Astor Hotel and invited 
us to celebrate Christmas evening at his 
home. A seaman and | accepted gratefully 
and we had an unforgettable evening, 
enjoying the best in American traditions. 
Mrs. Kullberg was extremely gracious 
and kind as well. The Kullbergs came 
to visit me in Denmark some years later 
and went home to the United States from 
Gothenborg, Sweden by liner. It was the 
last time I saw them. 

About the Author 

Erik Jacobsen was born in 1926 on a little 
farm on the island of Fyn in Denmark. In 
1939, at the beginning of World Warll, the 
Germans invaded Denmark and Norway 
by land, sea, and air. Erik remembers seeing 
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Officers of the Clatsop County Historical Society in 1951, standing in front of the 
Flavel House. Dr. Regner Kullberg is at center; on the left is architect John Wicks, 
CCHS treasurer and Charles Dodge, Vice President. Dr. Kullberg, a physician, was born 
November 6, 1898 and died June 19, 1972. He and his wife Vendela lived on Pacific 
Avenue in Astoria and were hosts to Erik Jacobsen at Christmas 1951. 


the skies full of German planes heading to 
Norway. 

The next year, Erik’s family took over his 
grandfather's bicycle shop in Veflinge after he 
died. When he was in the 7” grade, Erik quit 
school to help in the shop. It was hard to make 
a living, because they could not get bicycles or 
spare parts for the bicycles so Erik s father went 
to Germany to work in an airplane factory. 
Germans were not popular in Denmark and 
the townspeople were angry with him for 
taking the job. Erik has a vivid memory of his 
father, after the war, being picked up ina big 
cargo vehicle with other prisoners and taken to 
the jail in Bogense where he was imprisoned 
for some months. 

In 1942, his father returned from work 
in Germany and Erik started a four-year 
apprenticeship as an engine fitter in the town 
of Honneup on Fyn. Germany lost the war in 
1945 and the long occupation of Denmark, 
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from 1940 to 1945, by the Germans was 
ended. 

After the war, in 1946, Erik got a job at 
the Technologic Institute in Coopenhagen 
and started three years of training in the ship 
engineering school. 

He joined the Danish navy in 1950 as 
a marine engineer. When the Korean War 
started, the U.N. enlisted the help of member 
nations. Denmark’s contribution was the 
Jutlandia, a ship that was rebuilt into a float- 
ing hospital for the Red Cross. Erik’ first long 
tour on ship was on the Jutlandia stationed 
in Pusan, Korea. On board were many of the 
best Danish doctors and nurses. At the begin- 
ning of its journey to Korea, the ship stopped 
at Portsmouth in England where Winston 
Churchill came on board to wish them a 
good journey. They traveled through the 
Suez Canal to Singapore, then on to Pusan. 
When they arrived at the quay, they docked 
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behind an American hospital ship where an 
American army band greeted them with the 
music, “IfT knew you were coming, I'd have 
baked a cake.” It was a warm welcome after 
a long trip. In the months to come, the ship 
was much appreciated by wounded American 
and Korean soldiers. 

Erik said that he could never forget the 
many American soldiers coming down from 
the front by train and ambulance and hoisted 
aboard for treatment. He once made a trip up 
to the front to visit a Swedish field hospital. 
Every time he saw Mash on Danish television 
afterwards, he was reminded of that visit 
though, he said, it was not quite the same. 
After a year, the Jutlandia returned to Europe 
carrying wounded soldiers. 

In 1951, the East Asiatic Company offered 
Erik a job as engineer on the motorship Exria. 
He traveled on board the ship to New York, 
down the Panama Canal, then to Vancouver, 
B.C. His memories of his visit to Astoria are 
told above. 


Erik accompanied the burnt Erria to 


- , 
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Portland, then boarded another East Asiatic 
Company ship at Vancouver, the Victory 
ship TS Seramapore. A tour on board that 
ship took him to Japan, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines, then to Long Beach, California, 
up the west coast and a year and a half later 
back to Denmark. 

He spent the next forty years working for 
Danfloss, a large Danish company. Most of 
that time, Erik was in marketing and sales 
in Eastern Europe. Using this experience, 
he established his own company, East West 
Trade, selling technical plans and compo- 
nents to Russia, East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 

Erik and his wife have two sons, one living 
in Denmark and the other in the United 
States. He has visited the U.S. a number 
of times, occasionally for skiing. He is still 
active in his business and lives in Sonderborg, 
South Jutland about 50 kilometers from the 
German border. 

Erik dedicates the story of the Exria to his 
wife, Ulla, and to the crew at CCHS. *® 


Erik Jacobsen, 2nd from left, with his wife, Ulla, and family, Christmas of 2005. 
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Local Company Aids Ship 





AMCCO & THE ERRIA 


By Don Fastabend 


Die Fastabend was returning to 


Astoria from a trip early in the 
morning of December 21°* , 1951 when 
he saw smoke coming from a ship out on 
the river near Tongue Point. A little later, 
he was working along with a crew of four 
hundred men from the Astoria Marine 
Construction Company on Navy vessels, 
little realizing that he would soon be 
spending a lot of time on the burning 
ship. 

The owners of the Erria had con- 
tracted with the Pullsbury-Martinoni 
Salvage Company of San Francisco to try 
to save the ship. Captain A.T. Whitmore 
arrived as a representative of the company 
to oversee salvage efforts. He had called 
the officer on duty at the Navy base to 
enlist their help to continue the work 
they began. The officer, in the mistaken 
assumption that Whitmore was a captain 
in the Navy, gave him free access to a 
landing craft, a Navy crew and carbon 
dioxide. Capt. Whitmore asked around 
where he might find a crew to work on 
the fire. He was told about the AMCCO 
crew working on the ships. They were just 
what the captain was looking for. Don's 
boss told him, “Get the gang together. 
We're going to fight a fire!” Ten men were 
selected to work on the fire supplemented 
at times by others. 

The landing craft was pulled alongside 


the Erria, water was poured on the steel 
plates on the side of the ship, some of 
which were glowing red. They hooked 
up a big manifold and cutting torch, cut 
holes in the ship and began pumping car- 
bon dioxide into the ship to smother the 
fire. They worked from 9 in the evening 
until 8:30 in the morning. They caught 
a few hours sleep on the boat before they 
had to get more carbon dioxide. 

The use of the free resources quickly 
ended in the morning when a Lieutenant 
Commander of the Navy arrived at 
the base and demanded to know what 
they were doing, then asked “By whose 
authority?” 

Capt. Wetmore immediately re- 
turned to San Francisco and the head of 
Pillsbury-Martinoni showed up on the 
scene to take over operations. The Salvage 
Chief was brought in as a base for the men 
to work from. It was new and had bunks 
for the men to sleep on. Later a barge was 
brought in with no such accommodation. 
They slept on the cold and icy decks. 

Because the holds and cabins were 
too hot to enter to put the fire out, they 
attacked them from above. Martinoni 
walked along the deck to feel for hot 
spots. When he located one, the men cut 
a hole and sprayed the space below with 
foam and later with water. The work was 
dangerous. At times, they crawled on the 
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The Astoria Marine Construction Company (AMCCO) w 
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vorkers on a barge at the side of the Erria in December 1951 
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floor with a hose to hit hot spots. At one 
place, flames pulsed out of a pipe, barely 
missing the men. At no time did they 
have any safety breathing apparatus. 

Don was among the first to board the 
still burning ship to hunt for the missing 
people in the late evening on the 22"4 He 
discovered the bodies of the two laundry 
women lying on the teakwood deck in a 
passageway. They later found the bodies 
of the passengers in the lounge. All but 
one of them were seated in chairs. One 
man was lying on the floor in a corner. 
He had apparently tried to crawl out of 
the room, but could not see where he was 
going and missed the door. Days later, the 
body of the steward was found. 

Don and the AMCCO crew kept 
working on the Erria until after the fire 
was out, then welded up the holes they 
made in the ship for its return trip to 
Portland for further work there. They 


Don Fastabend at his desk in AMCCO’s offices. 
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went ashore three or four times for a hot 
shower and a little rest during the whole 
ordeal. 

It was some nine or ten days before all 
the fires were out. The vessel was here till 
the first week of January before they had 
secured it for the trip to Portland. 

The fire on the Erria, some said, was 
caused by a short in the electric wire 
connected to the anchor winch when 
the anchor was lifted. Sparks caused the 
grain dust to ignite. Others say it started 
in a storage area. The fire was mainly in 
the midsection of the ship, in holds 2, 3, 
and 4, and the engine room. 

The Erria, named after an island in 
Denmark, returned one time more to the 
Columbia River as a freighter before it 
was scrapped in 1962 in Osaka, Japan. 

Today, Don Fastabend is the owner and 
operator of the Astoria Marine Construction 


Company. * 
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A Family Recalls Life at Eddy Point 


OLE AND LOVISE JOHNSON 


By Mary Johnson Holmgren and Her Siblings 
As told to Carrie Kandoll 
Submitted by Phyllis Lund Anderson 
the first of a two part story. 


le Johnson was born on April 23, in Norw ay. She died there on October 14, 

1891 in Elvebakken, Alta, Norway. 1918 from influenza. Their second child, 
(Alette) Lovise Hansen was born on ( )laf was also born in Norway on October 
September 2, 1897 in Transfarelve, Alta, 2, 1919, Ole had an adventurous spirit 
Norway. They were married on December and in 1921 signed on with the Hudson 
17, 1916 in Alta, Norway. Ole and Lovise Bay Company as manager of a reindeer 
spoke both Norwegian and Finnish as expedition to Baffin Island, off the coast 
their mothers were Finnish. of Nova Scotia. Ole, Lovise, their young 


Ole and Lovise’s first child, Gerda son Olaf, and Lovise’s sister Anna Hansen 


Josefine, was born on September 19,1917. (Laurila Carlson) spent one year on 
Lovise Hansen Johnson Ole Johnson 
1897-1986 1891-1942 
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Baffin Island. Ole and Lovise’s second 
son, Karl, was born on Baffin Island on 
May 16, 1922. 

The family returned to Norway before 
Ole Johnson set out for America. He tray- 
eled ahead of his family. The rest of the 
family arrived in 1923 along with Lovise's 
sister Anna Hansen. They acquired 
an eighty—acre homestead in Rainier, 
Oregon in 1923. The City of Longview 
was founded the same year. George Hans 
was born in Rainier in 1924. 

The family left Rainier and moved 
to Karlson Island in Knappa. Esther 
was born in Astoria at Poysky’s board- 
ing house in 1926. Ole had a cousin in 
Clatskanie who told him of a farm for 
sale nearby; however, it had no house or 
barn. He received a loan from a neighbor 
to buy the farm and he built a house and 
barn there, while the family lived with 
Peter Carlson on his foathouse on the 
Clatskanie River. Ruth Louise was born 
during this time in 1927. 

The family moved into their new 
house about the time Jacob was born in 
1929. Several children were born while 
living at this home in Clatskanie: James 
Raymond in 1931, Philip Eugene in 1932, 
Mary Ann in 1934, Mildred Alice Olive 
in 1935 and Rachel Ellen in 1937. 

LIFE ON Eppy PoINT 

Five months after Rachel was born, the 
family moved to Eddy Point at Knappa, 
Oregon. They moved in September 1937 
after their Clatskanie farm was foreclosed 
on because of depression era difficulties. 
Karl was working for the Carlson’s on 
Carlson Island and saw that the Eddy 
Point farm was empty. The former 
occupants, the Boentgen family, had 
abandoned it a year earlier and moved 
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into Knappa. Ole and Lovise bought the 
Eddy Point property from the state. They 
made payments of $35.00 per month. 

Ruth told us “Dad and the older 
boys moved to Eddy Point a month 
in advance to work on the house and 
water pipeline. They dug a trench and 
replaced the pipeline that brought water 
from the spring reservoir to the kitchen 
and outside faucet. The previous owners 
had tapped into the natural spring, but 
the pipes had deteriorated. The reservoir 
was on the bank to the right of the barn 
door. Esther and I moved to Eddy Point 
two weeks ahead of Mom and the little 
ones.” 

According to Jim, “Armas Kalunki 
helped us move from Clatskanie to 
Knappa. After Armas moved the furni- 
ture and household goods, he moved the 
cattle. The cattle were left off at the high- 
way (Old Highway 30) and Dad, Karl, 
and George drove the cows through the 
woods to Eddy Point.” Ruth remembers 
it as three dairy cows. Those of us on the 
younger end of the family rode along in 
the truck cab with Armas and Mom. The 
older family members moved ahead of 
time or took the train to Knappa. Mom 
asked Armas to stop by the creamery, so 
she could pay the bill. The creamery gave 
one ice cream slice for us three little kids 
(Phil, Mildred, and me) to share. Rachel 
was the baby and was too young for ice 
cream. 

Our 160—acre Eddy Point farm was 
located on a bluff above the Columbia 
River. It got its name from the way 
the water swirls in circles as it hits the 
protruding bluff, hence the name Eddy 
Point. 

In an interview with Martha 
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Boentgen, granddaughter of the elder 
Carl Boentgen, we learned many inter- 
esting things about Eddy 


Point history. 
Martha was born in 


1920; her Boentgen 
grandparents acquired Eddy Point prior 
to 1890, so Martha was able 
the information we had be 
about for so many decades. 
In the 1860-1870s, Eddy Point had 
beena fueling station for the wood burn- 
ing sternwheelers that traveled up and 
down the river, Ivy Station, two miles to 
the west, was also a fueling station. The 
wood was cut by the cord. When Eddy 
Point served as a wood cutting station, 
there was a cookhouse and a bunkhouse 
on the property. Martha said that the 
sternwheelers traveled along the Oregon 
side of the river, stopping at Tongue 
Point, Svensen, Ivy Station, Eddy Point, 
Knappa, Westport, and St. Helens. Eddy 
Point is one mile west along the railroad 
tracks from the Knappa Dock. 
Martha’s grandparents, Carl & 
Mathilde (Altenberg) Boentgen bought 
several hundred acres at Eddy Point 
prior to the 1890s and it remained in 
their family until 1936. She had an 
early surveyor’s blueprint drawing of 
the Eddy Point property covering 236 
acres. An additional parcel brought the 


to provide 
en curious 


total acreage to approximately 300 acres. 
The old dock was built before 1900 by 
Grandfather Boentgen. Philip Johnson 
notes that there are old pilings in the 
river separate from the location of our 
Eddy Point dock that could be from the 
fueling station era. Martha's grandpar- 
ents planted the fruit tree orchard by 
1900. It consisted of 20-30 trees. The 
beautiful barn was built by Koppisch in 
approximately 1900. Koppisch also built 
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Martha’s Grandmother Knapp’s house 
in Knappa (located across the road from 
Bob and Phyllis Anderson's shop) and 
the former white wooden three-story 
hotel in Knappa. Martha had a lovely 
photograph of the barn that proves Jim 
Johnson’s sketch of the barn was an 
excellent rendition! 

After it had been in their family for 
more than four decades, the Boentgen’s 
lost the property in 1936 asa result of the 
Depression; they were unable to pay the 
property taxes. 

In our era, the property included a 
three-bedroom, two-story house, huge 
barn, dock, shed, smoke house, orchard, 
pasture land, and lots of timber. It sat 
high on a bluff. According to Ruth, 
there were 85 steps from the dock and 
railroad track level to the house! Each 
of us siblings has a different estimate on 
the number of steps, but we all agree the 
location was isolated! There was no road 
access; we traveled by boat or on foot 
along the railroad tracks for one mile 
to Knappa Dock Road. The old U.S. 
Highway 30 was five miles away through 
the woods. 

Atthis time Dad worked for the Works 
Progress Administration (W PA).This was 
during President Franklin Roosevelt's era. 
In those days, the WPA was also referred 
to in jest as “Wheelbarrow Pushers of 
America” or “We Poke Along!” Ruth 
notes “It was a very important program 
at that time.” Dad worked for the WPA 
for about one year. Most WPA jobs were 
heavy labor. One of Dad's WPA jobs 
was working on the consturction of the 
Clatskanie school gym. He began this 
job before we moved to Eddy Point. After 
we moved to Eddy Point, Dad rode the 
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bus to his Clatskanie WPA job. He cut 
throught the woods (five miles) to catch 
the bus along the highway. Dad never 
owned a car. He was paid $30.00 per 
month, which did not cover the monthly 
payments for our Eddy Point property. 
The older boys helped with the family 
finances and Dad and the boys continued 
to fish as well. Logging was also in the 
back of Dad’s mind since the Eddy Point 
property had good timber and he was 
raising quite a logging crew! 

About this time, Karl was in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC or 
“Three C’s”) in Wheeler, Oregon. It was a 
government program that put young men 
to work constructing roads, parks, and 
buildings. President Franklin Roosevelt 
signed the Civilian Conservation Corps 
into law back in 1933 and it existed for 
nine years. The corps took young men 
just out of high school, who had few 
prospects of employment during the 
Great Depression, and put them to work 
on public lands. The corps taught them 
to fell trees, build shelters and roads, and 


fight forest fires. They also planted acres 
and acres of trees and stocked rivers and 
lakes with fish. Part of the pay included 
food and lodging at the CCC camp. They 
also received $30 a month, $25 of which 
was sent home to their families. The $5 
the young men kept went farther than 
you d think. 

In 1937 at age 18, Olaf had a bad leg 
injury caused by an explosion. A bit ear- 
lier, the younger boys had found a steam 
whistle/gauge in the Boentgen’s shop that 
we called the woodshed and wondered 
if it worked. When they discovered it fit 
a discarded hot water tank from an old 
wood stove, they decided to test it. They 
built a brick fireplace in the grass field 
across from the orchard. When they got 
a wood fire burning, they set the tank on 
top of the fire to test the steam whistle. 
They did not understand the power of 
steam. Olaf was just returning from 
fishing when he heard the high—pitched 
whistle coming from the old tank after 
the water had boiled out. He knew it was 
a dangerous situation. He was attempting 


Eddy Point (upper right of photo). 
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Olaf Johnson, ca. 1942. 
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to move the tank off the fire when the 
tank exploded and a part of the tank hit 
him in the thigh and knee and broke his 
leg in two places. 

Phil recalls “I had just walked out 
the back door and down the steps when 
| heard the explosion. | saw the wound. 
Olaf’s leg was shattered. There was 
nothing left of the tank in the field. Even 
the grass was swept clean.” Karl got the 
attention of some loggers on the trestle 
and they rushed over to give Olaf first 
aid. Mom wrapped a sheet around Olaf 
to bandage his legs and keep them still. 
They made a stretcher and carried him 
down to our dock for a ride in Joe Goska’s 
boat to Ivy Station where an ambulance 
came from Astoria to pick him up. Mom 
rode in the ambulance with Olaf to St. 
Mary’s Hospital in Astoria. The doctors 
wanted to amputate the injured leg, but 
Mom begged them to save it. The doctors 
agreed to try; but the setting was bad 
and Olaf later developed osteomyelitis. 
He went to Portland for treatment and 
was hospitalized there for about one 
year. During that year, no one from the 
family was able to visit him, just Emil 
Wirkkala. His nurses would ask, “Isn't 
someone coming to visit you?” This injury 
troubled Olaf for the rest of his life. Olaf’s 
wife, Ruth Marie, explains “Olaf suffered 
much pain from a faulty setting by the 
doctor at the time of the accident. At the 
age of 57, he had a second surgery as a 
result of my urging and had three good 
years of walking without a limp prior to 
his death.” 

George injured his hand that same 
day. Jim recalls “George had a big gash 
in his palm where the muscles were ex- 


posed. He didn’t go to the doctor. It was 
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sy of the Johnson Family 
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Johnson siblings with Mrs. Olive Carlson and her daughter Mary. Left to right: Ruth, 
Mary Carlson, Mrs. Olive Carlson, James, Mildred, Mary, and Rachel. 


treated with mercurochrome antiseptic 
and wrapped in a rag. Mercurochrome 
was a yellowish liquid that was poured 
on wounds in days past. In thinking 
back on that day, | remember there was 
a telephone switchboard at Hufstater’s 
store in Knappa and that’s where the call 
for an ambulance was made when Olaf 
got injured.” 

Ruth Louise loved playing with the 
babies. Ruth remembers she was bathing 
Rachel at the time of Olaf’s accident. She 
wrapped baby Rachel in a towel and left 
her lying on the bed while she dashed 
outside to see what had happened. When 
she returned to the house, she found 
Rachel had cried herself to sleep. “It was 
a frightening time for us. We found pieces 
of the tank later on. One part flew over 
the house.” 

Sometime afterward Olaf served in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC 
Camp), but because of his leg injury 
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he wasn't able to do physical labor. He 
worked as a barber at the camp after gain- 
ing hair cutting experience at home with 
half a dozen brothers. He also worked in 
the camp kitchen and peeled potatoes. 





_ Children of Ole and Lovise Johnson 


Gerda Josephina 1917 
Olaf 1919 

Karl 1922 

George Hans 1924 
Esther 1926 

Ruth Louise 1927 

Jacob (Jack) 1929 

James Raymond 1931 
Philip Eugene 1932 
Mary Ann 1934 
Mildred Alice Olive 1935 
Rachel Ellen 1937 
Benjamin Franklin 1939 
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According to current health standards. 


It wasnt the wisest assignment to place 


aman with a draining leg wound in the 
food prep department! 
FARMING, FISHING, AND SAWMILL 
DREAMS 

Dad set—netted off of our Eddy Point 
Dock and fished at Brownsport with the 
boys. We were still in the Depression 
era. Acording to Phil, “While we could 
raise our own food to a certain extent. we 
did without extravagances like everyone 
else. When Mom fixed dinner for our 
large family there was no such thing as 
leftovers. Oftentimes Dad and Mom 
would feed the men, Caleb Issacson and 


Carl Carlson, who helped with assorted 


work on the farm and with hshing gear 
They were single men who didn't have 
anywhere to go and were glad for work 
and a meal. They slept in the barn hayloft 
or in the house when family members 
were gone. They became like part of the 
family.” He recalls the difficult economic 
times and emphasizes the plight of many 
during that era with this quote “people 
knocked on the front door and the 
back door at the same time begging for 
food.” 

Jim told about bringing the cows home 
each evening. “We had a number of cows 
at Eddy Point. They often wandered off 
across the creek to a neighboring pasture 


where the neighbor kept bulls. The chore 


The Johnson family aboard George Carlson’s boat, April 1942, on Blind Slough. Bow, left 
to right: Jack, Mary, Lovise (Mom), Rachel, Esther with Mildred in front, Ole (Dad), with 
Ben in front, Ruth, and Phil sitting on cabin. Stern, left to right: Carl in hat with Olaf in 


front, George with Jim in front, and George Carlson, boat operator. 
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of bringing them home fell to us boys. 
Sometimes, we delayed too long and it 
got dark before we finished our task. The 
lead cow, often the meanest one, wore a 
bell. In order to find the cows, we had to 
listen quietly for the sound of the cowbell. 
The cows had their own pecking order 
and knew their way home. In the dark 
we would grab a cow’s tail and follow it 
back to the barn. The cows waded across 
the creek, but we walked across on a fallen 
log. I never saw a bear or cougar in our 
woods. I saw a bobcat once, but he didn’t 
see me! I stood very still until | saw him 
head off in the other direction. One day 
a railroad section (maintenance) crew 
reported that five of our cows had been 
killed on the railroad. The gate must have 
been left open.” 

Ruth’s favorite cow was a plain 
Guernsey cow called “Pansy.” She could 
even ride on its back. Ruth occasionally 
went after the cows. One evening she 
took Mildred and me along when the 
cows were lost in the woods. We tried to 
follow the sound of the cowbell, but we 
got turned around in the woods and lost 
our sense of direction. Ruth climbed on 
top of a tree stump to get her directions 
and when she spotted the neighbor's barn, 
she knew what direction to go. 

“At Eddy Point,” Jim said, “we bought 
baled hay from Carlson Island. The 
Carlson’s and Onkka’s raised hay on the 
island. Later on the Onkka’s sold out to 
Engebretsen’s. Mother assigned chores as 
Dad was away so much of the time. The 
grass grew high in the orchard, so we all 
helped cut field grass in the orchard with 
hand sickles. The scythe didn’t work very 
well. We also collected ferns to put under 
the cows. We placed the fern fronds in 
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gunnysacks. 

“Those were good trapping times. Karl 
had been successful in trapping muskrat 
and mink and selling the pelts. It was 
illegal, at that time, to trap beaver. We 
younger boys tried trapping, but we were 
not successful at it. It took more skill than 
us young ones had. There were no elk in 
our area back then, but there were a lot of 
deer. From the house, we could see them 
in the pasture. They liked to feed on our 
apples, but were very wary.” 

Jim added “Dad salvaged a sunken 
gillnet boat at Eddy Point. He was gone 
to Astoria much of the time. He was there 
tending to business matters, restoring the 
salvaged gillnet boat and readying the 
gear. There were no services available in 
Knappa. I surmise he stayed at the bunk 
house at Union Fisherman’s Co—Op 
when he was in town or at Kella’s as 
he couldn't afford to board at Poysky’s 
Boarding House.” 

“Dad planned on setting up a logging 
operation and saw mill at Eddy Point. 
He saw a lot of potential. There was an 
abundance of timber at Eddy Point and 
he had seven sons to help with a gypo 
logging operation. With World War II in 
progress, and the war effort focused on 
moving supplies in distant theatres, there 
was a big market for selling railroad ties to 
Burma and Asia. Dad probably would not 
have given up fishing, but anticipated all 
of us working together on these ventures. 
Karl was energetic and industrious and, 
in looking back, would have been the 
most likely of us sons to provide leader- 
ship for the logging operation. Karl was 
the second eldest son and was healthier 
than Olaf, the eldest, who suffered years 
from the leg injury of 1937.” 
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THE SUMMER OF 1939 

Benjamin Franklin was born in 1939 
at the Columbia Hospital in Astoria.. Ben 
is the youngest of the thirteen children. 
Before Ben's birth, Mom spent two to 
three months in Astoria to be near the 
doctor. Dr. Kullberg, Mom’s physician, 
was also Norwegian. Mom had a very 
difficult miscarriage between Rachel and 
Ben due to over—working. Esther helped 
Mom during this time. Mom confided 
in Esther about such things. Those of us 
on the younger end of the family were 
not aware of the seriousness of Mom’s 
health. 

With the fishing season Opening in 
mid—August, Dad was working on fish- 
ing gear in Astoria much of the time while 
Mom was away, so Esther (age 13) and 
George (age 14) were home alone with 
us younger ones for long periods of time 
throughout the summer. They carried on 
with household chores and minding us 
younger kids. Ruth is amazed when she 
thinks back over the responsibility Esther 
carried at such a young age. Esther was 
just twelve when Mom had the miscar- 
riage and needed so much personal care. 
Ruth said “I was a hard worker, but | had 
no clue how hard Esther was working and 
she was just 17 months older than me.” 

We had fun the summer that Ben 
was born. Philip remembers “Esther 
and Ruth often took us kids to Little 
Creek, a shady area about a quarter mile 
behind the barn, where they cooked 
fish on a campfire for us. It was like a 
picnic.” When | asked why didn’t they 
just cook at the house, Ruth said it was 
more fun to fry the salmon steaks over 
a campfire. There were minnows in the 
creek. | remember rolling in the mud at 
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Little Creek at least once and washing up 
in the river, Philip, Mildred and | played 
together in scenes like this. 

Mom stayed with John and Mary 
Kella prior to Ben’s birth, Ruth said, and 
returned to their home after she and Ben 
were released from the hospital. At age 1] 
Ruth was sent into town on the train to 
help with baby care and diaper washing. 
Ruth always enjoyed tending the babies 
and mom needed extra help to aid her 
recovery. Due to her medical history, 
Mom and Dad felt they should take 
this pre—caution and remain near the 
hospital. Ruth estimates Ben weighed 8 
pounds, 8 ounces at birth. She remembers 
a nurse commenting that Ben was a 
strong baby and remarking on how he 
lifted his head at an early age. They stayed 
in town 10-14 days before returning 
home. Mr. Kella paid Ruth a penny a day 
for washing diapers. Instead of buying a 
treat for herself each day, Ruth saved the 
pennies until the end of her stay in town 
and then bought BB Bat candy for us kids 
at home. That's pretty good self-control 
considering Kella’s lived next to Jaeger’s 
ice cream and candy store! Ruth would 
have been 11 % at this time. Ruth was 
always looking out for us younger kids. 
Her generosity began at a young age! 
During this stay in Astoria, Ruth enjoyed 
her first car ride in John Kella’s car. 

Dad sang as he walked the babies in 
the house, Ruth said. He had a natural 
penchant for pacing, so he was good 
at walking the babies and comforting 
them with singing. Ruth remembers 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” was one of 
his standards. At some point in this era 
Ben had whooping cough. 
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HOMEMAKING ON Eppy POINT 

Our Eddy Point House was a two—sto- 
ry cottage-style house. I remember the 
wisteria growing along the front porch. 
On the first floor, there was a front porch, 
sewing room, living room, and dining 
room, bedroom for Dad and Mom, 
kitchen, pantry, and a non—functioning 
bathroom. Dad added the pantry off the 
kitchen and built a sewing room off the 
living room by converting part of the 
front porch. George kept a typewriter 
in the sewing room. The sewing room 
was quite small. | remember a big wicker 
baby buggy was stored in there. Dad and 
Mom kept a cradle near their bed for the 
baby and the next youngest slept in a crib 
around the corner in the living room. 
In the wintertime some of us younger 
children slept in the living room as well. 
In the summer we moved upstairs to the 
bedrooms and slept many to one bed! 

The second floor had two bedrooms 
with sloping ceilings. Ruth remembers 
“We girls had the bedroom on the 
river side and the boys used the bedroom 
facing the barn. The girl’s room had a 
window overlooking the front porch. 
You could climb out that window to the 


Sketch of the Eddy Point house by James 
Johnson, drawn from memory of sixty 
years earlier. 
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porch roof below. There were closets in 
the sloped attic area that we played in 
until a bat got trapped there. It seemed 
like it took a long time to get rid of it.” Jim 
tells of the old-time records and stuffed 
bird collection that previous occupants 
left in the attic. “We sailed those records 
out the window just like Frisbees.” I also 
have fond memories of spending time in 
the attic with the old junk left behind 
by previous residents and looking at the 
stuffed birds. We have since learned that 
Grandfather Carl Boentgen learned the 
art of taxidermy before he emigrated from 
Germany in the late 1800s. The stuffed 
birds were his handiwork, taxidermy was 
his hobby! Philip remembers an old mili- 
tary uniform shirt knocking around and 
wondered if the younger Carl Boentgen 
was in the service. Martha Boentgen 
confirmed her father served in W WI. 

There was a back door and porch off 
the kitchen that was actually located on 
the side of the house facing the barn. 
There was a big cherry tree right off the 
back porch, but the birds got most of the 
cherries. The tree wasn't pruned properly 
so much of the cherry crop grew too high 
for picking. There were open shelves on 
the back porch to store buckets and such 
that we used when we scrubbed the floor 
on our hands and knees. We also had a 
cooler for cream on the back porch that 
consisted of ventilated shelves covered 
with wire mesh for storing large pans of 
sour cream. Mom made butter from sour 
cream. Even today, European-style but- 
ter is made from sour cream. The entrance 
to the cellar was near the back porch. We 
kept canned fruit down there. 

We had no telephone or electricity in 
our Eddy Point house and only a small 
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amount of running water. We had an in- 
door bathroom with a bathtub and toilet: 
however they were dry because the pipes 
had rusted before we took occupancy. The 
kitchen water pipe had been fixed so we 
were able to get just enough water at the 
kitchen sink for drinking and cooking. 
The spring “reservoir” ran well in the 
winter and was down to a trickle in the 
summer. The kitchen sink was open with 
a five—gallon pail underneath to catch the 
wastewater. We heated water on the stove 
for dish washing. I began washing dishes 
before starting first grade. 

In the summer, we bathed in the 
Columbia River with floating soap! Ruth 
remembers the older girls took the little 
kids to the river to bathe. We waited for 
flood tide when the water level would 
be constant for an hour or so. In the 
winter there was enough indoor water 
for bathing in the kitchen. Our kitchen 
was a separate room and provided privacy. 
We set-up a round galvanized tub in 
the kitchen where we could warm the 
water and the room with the wood stove. 
When we were bathing the little ones, we 
pulled chairs together and put the tub on 
the chairs. 

Most of our meals consisted of boiled 
fish and potatoes or beef stew. We had 
canned beef, canned salmon, and salt 
fish as well as fresh sturgeon, salmon 
and smelt. In those days, we didn’t have 
refrigeration at home; sometimes we had 
a meat locker in town. We enjoyed fresh 
fruit from our trees as well as fruit soup 
and canned fruit. For breakfast there was 
oatmeal and Cream of Wheat. We also 
had Corn Flakes and Kix cold cereal. A 
customary evening snack might be rice 
soup or macaroni noodles in milk (similar 
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Sketch of the Eddy Point barn by James 


Johnson, drawn from memory. 


to the Norwegian kleppe). Another favor- 
ite was Karo Syrup on bread. I remember 
trying to make candy out of brown sugar 
and butter. After boiling the mixture, it 
turned to syrup. Then we let it harden on 
a spoon. Eventually it was like a sucker. 
We brought water up from the river 
to water the garden. Ruth says “Esther 
could always carry one more load of 
water up the bank after I tired out.” Mom 
canned 500 half gallon jars of produce 
each summer. We had many fruit trees 
on our Eddy Point farm; the Boentgen’s 
planted the orchard decades earlier. Mom 
also canned pickles and beets. Years later 
Ruth Louise wondered where Mom got 
all those canning jars. When she remem- 
bered to ask Mom, she learned Mom got 
the bulk of her jars from the Clatskanie 
Logging Camp ladies who were selling 
them for pennies a piece. When the camp 
closed and the sale was over, Mom got the 
rest of the jars for free. Jim admits “Us 
kids snitched canned fruit like applesauce 
and peaches and ate them under the barn, 
along the hillside where there was just 
enough room to squeeze in out of sight.” 
Ruth Louise said, “We had good gardens 
with lots of vegetables, produce, and fruit. 
I specifically remember potatoes, corn, 
carrots and cucumbers. After learning 
about the dry years sister-in-law Ruth 
Marie's family faced in Dakota, I real- 
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ize we were very blessed with rain and 
river water for the garden! We baked 12 
to 15 loaves of bread each week. Mom 
didn’t bake sweets; she focused on bread 
making.” 

Esther was the pie maker! Ruth recalls 
Dad praising Esther for her good pie 
making skills. When Ruth told Dad 
she had helped bake the pies, he asked 
what she did. Ruth replied that she had 
gathered the apples and peeled them. 
Although Dad told her “That's great!” 
Ruth didn’t think he sounded as sincere 
as he had with his earlier comments to 
Esther. 

Philip remembers the county health 
nurse bringing us a box of fig bars on one 
of her visits. “Mom cut the fig bars in half 
and they lasted a long time. Mom kept 
them on top of the wardrobe closet in her 
room. No kid could reach them, not even 
with a chair!” The county health nurse 
visited every few months to follow up 
on Jim who had been ill with rheumatic 
fever. Philip also recalls his introduction 
to peanut butter. “We had left the Kella’s 
home in Astoria and were walking toward 
the train depot when Papa Carlson 
approached us and said “They have 
something new out” He encouraged me 
to take a sample from his “Chinese food” 
style container. I stuck my finger in and 
got my first taste of peanut butter!” 

Mom was of the old—fashioned cus- 
tom of doing Christmas—cleaning and 
Spring—cleaning with a special emphasis 
on the Christmas—cleaning. In addition 
to customary dusting, mopping, and 
window washing, this was the time set 
aside to be very thorough and clean the 
walls, ceilings, cupboards, and all. I was 
too young to take much responsibility. 
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I did do dishes some and at age eight 
I was just learning to milk cows when 
we moved to town. I remember that the 
kitchen foor was wooden and had to be 
scrubbed with a brush. The hard work 
of scrubbing the floors and applying 
Johnson Wax fell to Mom and the older 
girls. We younger girls never had to scrub 
or wash floors at Eddy Point. We were just 
involved in polishing the floors, mostly 
on our bottoms, using gunnysacks. We 
pulled each other across the floor on 
gunnysacks and when we were done we 
played on the floor under the dining 
room table. We pretended to be cows and 
ate dry oatmeal right off the floor in the 
stanchions created by the center pedestal 
of the table! 

We used river water for clothes wash- 
ing in the summer. Ruth recalls “We 
moved the electric washing machine from 
Clatskanie to Eddy Point; however, we 
didn't have electricity to run it at Eddy 
Point. It was stored in the wood shed 
along with the old wooden washing 
machine we used. The clothes wringer on 
this one had a hand crank!” I remember 
hand-washing clothes on a wash board 
(bretta) sometimes down at the dock. | 
don't remember doing any ironing, but 
I'm sure Mom and the older girls used sad 
irons that were heated on the wood stove. 
Mom did the mending. | don’t think she 
was ever into making clothes for us. We 
wore hand—me—downs. 

Dad bought a crate of peaches and we 
saved the packing tissues for use in the 
outhouse, but everyone got a rash so we 
went back to using old catalogs! Jim notes 
“There was always an eerie feeling about 
having to use the outhouse after dark. I 
remember how Caleb Isakson screeched 
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like a cat one night when we opened the 
outhouse door on him.” We wound up us- 
ing the non-functioning inside bathroom 
for a variety of purposes. By hauling water 
in, Mom was able to soak laundry in the 
non-functioning bathtub. We also used 
the room for storage. 

Ruth loved to read. She brought books 
home from the school library. Esther had 
many more chores to do, so she didn't 
read near as much. Ruth recalls that 
the boys kept books like Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn in the outhouse. 
She admits slipping out during dish 
washing by claiming she had to use the 
outhouse only to sit on the bank behind 
the outhouse to read 7om Sawyer. Ruth 
told the stories to Esther in the evenings 
while Esther was helping to curl Ruth’s 
hair. Sometimes she took her favorite 
parts from multiple stories and combined 
them for one great story. Esther wondered 
where Ruth got all those stories! Ruth said 
“In the winter, we weren't suppose to read 
late into the evening because Dad and 
Mom needed to conserve the kerosene 
in the lamps. Mom would come partway 
into the upstairs stairwell to check to see 
if the lamps were out. We would quickly 
turn the flame way down, so she wouldn't 
see any light and then turn it back up 
when Mom went back downstairs.” We 
used kerosene lamps until the 1940s when 
teenage George installed electric lights. 

There was a barrel—like heater/pot— 
belly stove in the living room used 
primarily in the cold weather. If you got 
too close you could burn your leg. We also 
had a wood cook stove in the kitchen that 
we used everyday for cooking. Ruth was 
telling mea story one evening at bedtime 
in early fall when | looked up and saw 


some sparks outside the window. Because 
| had heard about lightning burning 
out the center of a tree, | nudged Ruth 
and asked if lightning looked like the 
sparks I was seeing outside the house. 
Ruth jumped up, stuck her head out the 
window, and realized the chimney was on 
fire. She ran down the steps hollering fire, 
while Esther got us kids out of bed and 
outside. | was put in charge of keeping 
the younger kids and myself in the barn, 
out of harms way, while the older children 
put out the fire. Philip remembers being 
stuck at the barn, too. We didn’t want to 
be in the barn; we wanted to watch the 
action while the big kids filled buckets 
at the outside faucet and handed them 
off to George who was positioned on 
the roof. “The bucket brigade was not 
effective,” Jim said, “so George poured 
rock salt down the chimney to suffocate 
the fire. George had read that rock salt 
gasifies and chokes outa fire. The fire was 
extinguished without much damage.” 
Dad, Olaf, and Karl were away. Mom 
was home when the fire started, but she 
was suffering from shingles and was in 
her bedroom applying calamine lotion. 
Dad and Mom had an account at 
the country store in Knappa. The store 
operator wouldn't allow us kids to charge 
candy, but a cake was okay! | didn’t un- 
derstand the concept of a charge account 
when one day on our way home from 
school, Philip stopped in at the store and 
charged a white loaf cake to the account. 
He shared the cake with Mildred and me, 
but said we had to stop and eat it in the 
bushes before we got home. | thought it 
was because we werent going to share 
it beyond the three of us. A short time 
iererehen Dad was away, Mom needed 
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flour but didn’t have any cash. I suggested 
that she just charge it at the country 
store because then you don't have to pay. 
Mom explained that it isn’t free when you 
charge your purchase at the store. You 
have to pay later. This lesson in economics 
quickly made me realize why we ate our 
secret cake in the bushes! 

As a young child I was not aware of 
the economic difficulties Dad and Mom 
faced raising such a large family. During 
our Eddy Point days, I didn’t realize we 
were going without what today we would 
call necessities. My awareness was limited 
to simple things. The Knappa Girls Club 
sold ice cream bars at school every Friday 
for a nickel. They looked good, but I 
knew there wasn't money for them. Once 
in while Ruth had a nickel to buy one and 
she shared it with Mildred and me. 

Our days on Eddy Point were happy 
times. I remember a variety of scents 
from those days and they bring back 
nostalgic feelings. | remember the scent 
of tar and wildflowers along the tracks, 
the wonderful scent of honeysuckle near 
the house, and the woods had their own 
fresh “Christmasy” smell. 

SCHOOL Days IN KNappa 

Our grade school, Knappa 
Consolidated School, was three miles 
from the Knappa Dock. We walked the 
railroad tracks to the school bus stop 
near the Knappa Dock. The village there 
consisted of a train station, country store, 
a couple of churches, and what remained 
of the Knappa Bank, the vault. The 
school bus waited for us on the bridge 
overlooking the railroad tracks. Often 
times we could see it in the distance, but 
instead of running to catch the bus, we 
disappeared into the bushes until the bus 
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driver finally gave up and left. There were 
many missed school days especially in the 
cold and rainy seasons. 

Ruth and I were reminiscing about 
Oscar Haglund who teased us about our 
large family. He used to call out “Johnson 
#1,” “Johnson #2,” “Johnson #3” as we 
boarded the school bus. In later years, we 
smiled at the memory because his family 
had grown nearly as large as ours had! As 
the big sister, Ruth was always warning 
Jack and Jimmy and the rest of us little 
kids to be careful on the train trestle. 

The grade school was a two-story 
wood-frame building with a grassy 
play—yard. It was located on the south 
side of the highway on Knappa Dock 
Road (Hillcrest Loop Road). All of us 
from Mildred on up through George at- 
tended Knappa Grade School during our 
Eddy Point Days. Years earlier when our 
family lived on Carlson Island, Olaf at- 
tended the old school in Knappa, referred 
to as the “black” school due to its dark 
siding. Rachel did not attend grade school 
in Knappa, but she visited school. We all 
did! Esther and Ruth took us to school 
before we were school age; we must have 
behaved ourselves as the teachers let us 
stay all day. On one such visit, someone 
volunteered information that Rachel 
could spell all the girl names in our fam- 
ily. The teacher was impressed and asked 
Rachel to spell them. She could spell 
the names correctly; however, she didn’t 
know which name she was spelling! 

Phil recalls he started school the 
year after we moved to Knappa. He was 
almost six. He didn’t like wearing the 
short-pants or knickers, which was the 
style for children at the time. He had 
only one pair of shoes, and occasionally 
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went to school without shoes, which wasn't 
an uncommon practice for youngsters. 
His first-grade teacher, Mrs. Bertha 
Crowley, used to make him peanut butter 
sandwiches at lunchtime. Phil thought 
Mrs. Crowley was a fabulous teacher! We 
didn’t have a consistent method at home 
for packing school lunches, so sometimes 
all we brought was homemade bread 
topped with butter and syrup. Teachers 
like Mrs. Crowley did not think that pro- 
vided enough protein. Getting the lunches 
packed each morning was a problem. 
Sometimes we forgot to bring our milk jars 
home to refill for the next day. Our staples 
were canned fish, canned meat, homemade 
bread, milk, and apples. All winter long, 
we had apples in the apple cellar. 

Mildred and | wound up in the same 
grade as | wasn't keen on school in first 
grade and often purposely missed the 
bus and returned home, especially on the 
cold and wet days. I was a stubborn girl. 
On other days I hid in the woodshed and 
had Mildred bring me fruit. | probably 
just hid for an hour, but it seemed like all 
day to me. Mom knew my scheme, but 
determined I wasn’t ready to attend school 
that year and sent me to first grade again 
the following school year with Mildred 
when she entered grade school. 

Esther played school with us younger 
ones and I especially remember one 
play session where she was teaching me 
the ABC’s and promised to take me to 
her 8°" grade graduation if I could say 
them properly. | knew my ABC's, but I 
stubbornly continued to say LMNOP so 
fast that it sounded like a made-up word, 
ELAMENO. I wasn’t in attendance at 
Esther's 8° grade graduation and don't 
know if I could have tagged along had I 


cooperated fully! 

The Knappa—Svensen Union High 
School was on the highway between 
Svensen and Knappa. Olaf and Karl 
completed their education in Clatskanie. 
George and Esther attended high school 
during our years on Eddy Point. 

Ruth says “Esther was everything a 
big sister is supposed to be. She knew 
how to do stuff. During her high school 
years, she stayed with the Carlson's on 
Carlson/Onkka’s Island to help out and 
be a companion for Mary Carlson Van 
Osdol. Mary had chicken pox and measles 
at the same time and was ill for one year. 
Mrs. Carlson was a good cook and Esther 
picked up cooking skills from her. Esther 
remained with the Carlson's during all 
four years of high school. She returned 
home for visits. Esther graduated from 
Knappa—Svensen Union High School in 
1944.” 

George and Olive Carlson farmed part 
of Carlson/Onkka’s Island. The other part 
was owned first by Onkka’s and later by 
Engebretsen’s. George Carlson had use 
of a boat that was for transporting farm 
workers to and from the island. He was 
also paid by the school district to pick up 
students from the island and Eddy Point 
and drop them at Knappa Dock. Years 
later, George Carlson gave up his farm 
when the dikes gave out and the island 
flooded. The house was on higher ground 
and unaffected by the flooding, but 
George moved into town and the property 
reverted to the state as a bird sanctuary. 

To be continued in the Spring 2007 
issue. © 
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RANALD MACDONALD’S FAME 


By Bruce R. Berney 


This tale, it'll hardly bore ya, 
Is about a boy born in Astoria. 
I'll tell of his fame: 
Ranald’s his name; 
His family spent years near Victoria.’ 


His one-eyed grandpa could look° 
At all the slaves he took. 
I can say with relief 
He was the great chief 
Of the powerful tribe of Chinook. 


Hudson’s Bay employed Ranald’s dad; 
His luck was really bad. 
When his Indian wife died 
He had to decide 
How to raise their half breed lad. 


A stepmother surely would do 
To see Ranald’s childhood through. 
So the good Jane Klyne 
Learned to toe the line 
And raise her own children too. 


Fort Vancouver was where he learned 
That learning was not to be spurned. 
There he undertook 
To read every book 
In case the arsenal burned. 


To Winnipeg he was sent 
To learn to be a gent. 
With little tomfooling 
He finished his schooling, 
Then learned what “banker's life” 
meant. 


But banking was not to his liking, 


So he started his naval hitch-hiking. 
First a riverboat, 
Then whatever would float; 


He liked all the marlinespiking.’ 


He hatched this curious plan 
To go to the land of Japan 
Which was then tightly shut 
Like an uncracked brown nut, 
And there to be his own man. 


So he set off on ships with full sails 
On oceans, in spite of the gales. 
At Lahaina he found 
A ship Japan-bound, 


For oil it would hunt dangerous whales. 


He told his plan to the Capt. 
That when they saw land, he was apt 
To bite his lip 
And leave the ship 
Then head for the shore yet unmapped. 


He did. (He was very brave), 
And this is why we rave: 
When seen by Ainu, 

He waved (wouldn't you?), 
Thus was saved from a watery grave. 
Well, of course, he got put in jail, 
For the Japanese never fail 
To lose a passport 
Then send one to court 
Just to hear a young tourist wail. 


To Nagasak’ he was sent 
And kept in a Buddhist convent; 
If in the right mood 
He ate the free food, 
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And he didn’t have to pay rent! 


Moriyama became his best friend, 
Which was good when they had to 
attend 
A religion test 
At the govnor’s behest. 

The friend covered Ranald’s rear end. 


Then they told him he had to teach 
Fourteen scholars that were within 
reach, 

Though English is hard, 
They became the vanguard 


Of those who translate English speech. 


Thus, their first English teacher he is, 
Its plain he was a whiz 
At lesson planning 
And folding fan fanning 
And doing the work that was his. 


After nine months of his confinement 
An American ship’s assignment 
Was to whisk away Yanks.... 

We join in our thanks 


For MacDonald’s name’s enshrinement. 


Here's this, the very last verse: 
Friends of MacDonald is glad to 
disperse’ 

A book or two, a post card view, and 
this poem 
Which could have been worse! 


Notes 
1. Ranald’s father, Archibald 
McDonald, was the Hudson's Bay 
Company factor at Fort Langley, 
BC, from 1829-1833. 
2. Chief Comcomlly is famous because 
he gave assistance to both Lewis 
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and Clark, and Astor expeditions. 
3. Marlinespiking * splicing rope 
4. July 1848 at Rishiri Island, 


MacDonald partially sank his boat. 
He was 24. 


5. Friends of MacDonald, a commit- 
tee of Clatsop County Historical 
Society in Astoria, Oregon, was 
chartered in 1988. 


Afterword 

This poem was memorized by Dwight 
Damon on his flight home to Hono- 
lulu in June 2006. Mr. Damon, a local 
authority on Ranald MacDonald, is a 
great-grandson of Rey. Samuel Damon, 
a pioneer missionary to Hawaii. See 


index of MacDonald’s autobiography. 
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Family Records from Columbia County 


The genealogy records gathered by a woman who lived in Columbia County 
might not seem to be relevant to Clatsop County, but there are a surprising number 
of Clatsop County people whose names appear in them. Below are some of them. 
From a genealogy collection created by Shirley McSherry and donated to CCHS by 
her daughter, Marsha Seidt. If you would like to see these records, ask for Accession 


#06.044 at the Heritage Museum Research Library, phone 503-338-4849. 


Aarnio, Jean 

Aho, Edward 
Bailey, Gertrude 
Bailey, Gertrude 
Baker, Suzie Lynn 
Brown, Eino 
Brown, G. Scott 
Brown, Jeffrey 
Brown, Jerry 
Bureau, Eugene 
Bureau, Ruth 
Butler, Howard L. 
Butler, Marie 


Butler, William H. 


Cariglio, Violet 
Doyle, Sandra 
Dybvik, Bettie 
Elliott, Cecil 
Elliott, Lesta 
Engblom, Harriet 
Enge, Elise 
Erickson, Mary 
Erickson, Victor 


Fairchild, Rotha 


Fairchild, William, 


Fish, Allen 

Fish, Dale 

Fish, Henrietta 
Fisher, Geraldine 
Freuhling, Peggy 
Giefer, Darlene L. 
Gresset, Vicki 
Haglund, Edith 
Haglund, Gilbert 
Haglund, Gordon 
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Hanhi, Hugo 
Heilman, Harry 
Heilman, Henry 
Heilman, Martha 
Heinlein, Hilma 
Hermann, Hattie 
Hermann, Jens 
Hienzelman, Wilma 
Hiettela, Charlotte 
Holten, Lillian 
Hopkins, S. Patrick 
Hovden, Ethel 
Hovden, Lloyd 
Howard Harris 
Hughes, Howard 
Hughs, Percy 
Hummasti, William 
Ingersol, Donald 
Ingersol, Mary 
Isaacson, Helen 
Ivanoff, Janice 
Johnson, Dale 
Johnson, Halley 
Karpen, Gary 
Karpen, Ray 

Kelly, Marina 
Kelly, Olga 

Keyes, Francis 
Larson, Yvonne 
Lasich, Philip 
Lasich, Rose 
Laubach, Art Jr. 
Laubach, Arthur C. 
Long, Erma 
Magnusen, Arnold 


Magnusen, Dennis 


Mattson, Reuben A. 


Mattson, Thomas 
Mattson, Virginia 
Mellinger, Elvina 
Michelson, Ernest 
Michelson, Hilja 
Middleton, Asa 
Miller, Don 
Miller, Henrietta 
Miller, Nellie 
Minkoff, Gordon 
Minkoff, James 
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Coins from the Erria 
As manager of the Astoria Hotel, Rahlie Goodell’s father, Guyon Blissett, got to know 
Captain Agge of the Erria quite well. The captain had given him a handful of coins that 
had burned and mostly melted together at the time of the fire. The coins were from ports 
from around the world and had been kept in the captain’s private safe. Above are some of 
the undamaged ones that Rahlie had sorted out. 
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